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A  National  Physiological  Minimum. 

By  Somerville  Hastings,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  L.C.C. 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  the  Labour  and  Socialist  Movement 
first  began  to  talk  about  a  national  minimum  and  it  may  at  first 
sight  appear  unreasonable  to  revive  this  subject  today.  At  the 
present  time,  the  main  difficulty  of  industry  is  to  sell  the  goods 
produced  and  we  hear  of  over-production  and  even  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  the  products  of  nature  and  industry  to  keep 
up  prices.  Nevertheless,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  millions 
of  people  are  short  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  that  indus¬ 
trialists  are  taking  advantage  of  unemployment  and  the  present 
crisis  to  force  down  wages  and  lower  the  standard  of  life  below 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  health  and  efficiency.  If  we  are 
to  put  up  a  strong  and  effective  case  against  such  reductions,  we 
must  know  exactly  what  are  our  minimum  human  needs,  and 
must  do  our  best  to  insist  that  under  no  circumstances  must  the 
standard  of  life  of  any,  and  especially  of  the  children,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  fall  below  this  level.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  most 
useful  thing  if  the  government  would  call  together  a  committee 
of  physiological  experts  so  that  this  level  could  be  exactly 
determined. 

That  the  standard  of  life  is  tending  to  fall  there  is  unimpeach¬ 
able  evidence.  In  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead1  careful  surveys  were 
carried  out  in  1926-7  and  again  in  1932-3.  In  both  towns  a  fall 
of  about  22%  in  the  average  total  income  per  man  was  found 
and  a  fall  of  25%  to  30%  in  each  of  the  individual  constituents 
of  diets  is  reported.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bethnal 
Green2  reported  in  1931  that  the  people  resident  there  get  less 
than  half  the  average  national  ration  of  milk,  less  than  a  third 
of  butter  and  very  little  more  than  half  of  margarine.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  any 
marked  decrease  in  the  quantity  as  apart  from  cost,  of  the  more 
important  food  stuffs  imported  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  estimating  what  is  the  minimum  requirements  for  an  average 
human  being,  it  is  usual  to  take  into  consideration  food,  housing, 
clothing,  cleansing  materials,  light  and  heat,  and  to  assume,  what 
is  by  no  means  always  true,  that  the  best  possible  use  is  being 
made  of  the  facilities  provided,  that  the  resources  of  the  family 
are  pooled,  that  sickness  never  occurs,  and  holidays  are  never 
needed,  that  crockery,  cooking  utensils,  furniture  and  bedding  are 
never  broken  or  require  replacement,  and  that  the  minor  interests 
of  life,  tobacco,  amusements,  sports,  wireless,  newspapers,  etc., 
are  no  longer  required. 
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A  casual  visitor  to  one  of  the  depressed  areas  like  South  Wales, 
might  be  at  first  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  cheaper  seats 
in  the  cinemas  still  fairly  well  patronised.  In  actual  practice 
what  usually  happens  when  a  person’s  income  is  reduced,  is  that 
expenditure  in  various  directions  becoming  lessened,  in  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  proportions  and  money  spent  on  what  in  the  strict 
sense  might  be  described  as  luxuries  does  not  suddenly  and  at 
once  cease. 

Now  there  is  very  clear  evidence  that  of  the  human  needs 
above  mentioned,  food  comes  first,  and  that  in  whatever  way 
expenditure  may  have  to  be  reduced,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  from 
the  national  point  of  view  to  reduce  the  necessary  food  allowance 
of  any  household.  No  doubt  housing  is  important  also,  but  the 
statistics  that  show  markedly  increased  mortality  and  morbidity 
rates  in  slums  are  at  any  rate  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  who  live  there  are  also  compelled  to  go  without 
a  sufficiency  of  food  and  other  necessities  of  life.  Early  in  1933 
a  Medical  examination  of  53  children  of  school  age,3  belonging 
to  unemployed  families  in  the  west  of  London  was  carried  out. 
Of  these  33  showed  definite  signs  of  undernourishment  and  31 
were  below  the  average  weight  of  children  of  the  same  age  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  London.  It  was  surprising  to  find 
that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  undernourishment  came  from 
homes  which  were  scrupulously  clean  and  tidy,  and  in  which 
the  children  were  well  turned  out.  On  the  other  hand  some  of 
the  raggedest  children  were  much  better  fed.  The  conclusion 
was  reached  that  in  cases  in  which,  after  the  rent  had  been  paid, 
all  the  rest  of  the  money  available  was  spent  on  food,  nutrition 
was  in  many  cases  fairly  well  maintained.  Where,  however, 
money  was  spent  on  replacing  clothes,  on  cleansing  materials,  or 
for  other  purposes,  sufficient  did  not  remain  to  buy  the  food 
which  was  physiologically  necessary. 

Of  much  more  importance  of  course,  are  the  carefully 
recorded  observations  of  Dr.  M’Gonigle  of  Stockton-on-Tees.4 
In  1927  710  inhabitants  of  an  unhealthy  area  who  were  for  the 
most  part  unemployed  persons  and  their  families,  were  removed 
to  a  new  housing  estate.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone  instead 
of  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  this  new  estate  improving,  it 
got  steadily  worse,  and  the  death  rate  on  the  estate  between 
1928  and  1932  was  not  only  more  than  three  times  that  of 
England  and  Wales  and  nearly  three  times  that  of  Stockton,  but 
even  much  above  that  of  a  slum  area  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  cleared.  A  most  careful  enquiry  was  made  by  Dr. 
M’Gonigle  and  his  assistants,  and  the  only  adverse  factor  which 
he  could  find  was  that  the  average  rents  of  the  new  housing 
estate  were  nearly  double  those  of  the  previous  slum  area.  He 
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found  that-  after  rent  and  other  expenses  had  been  paid,  the 
amount  left  to  provide  food  was  on  the  average  only  2/104d. 
per  man  per  week.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  increased 
death  rate  was  not  amongst  infants  or  young  children,  indeed 
the  infantile  mortality  compared  favourably  with  that  of  Stock- 
ton  and  England  and'  Wales  generally.  The  increased  mortality 
was  mainly  between  the  ages  of  10  and  45,  and  the  main  diseases 
accounting  for  this  increase  were  measles,  cancer,  heart  disease, 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  general  diseases  the  resistance  to 
which  was  no  doubt  lowered  by  want  of  essential  foods. 

Coming  now  to  the  various  items  necessary  for  health  and 
efficiency,  Accommodation  needs  early  consideration.  Whether 
a  house  is  over-crowded  or  not  according  to  law,  depends  on  the 
cubic  capacity  of  the  air  space  available,  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  accommodation,  and  the  sex  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  tenement  dwelling  in  St.  Maryle- 
bone  in  two  rooms  of  which,  a  family  of  16  including  a  grand¬ 
mother,  father  and  mother,  and  grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
sleep.  But  the  rooms  are  large  and  nothing  can  be  done  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  in  such  cases.  The  Registrar  General  in  his 
Annual  Report  defines  overcrowding  as  a  condition  in  which 
more  than  two  persons  are  allocated  to  each  room  in  a  house, 
for  whatever  purpose  used,  sculleries,  cellars,  pantries,  etc., 
being  excluded.  A  reasonable  minimum  standard  of  accomo¬ 
dation  would  provide  for  every  family  (except  perhaps  a  person 
living  alone,  who  is  out  all  day)  at  least  one  living  room  and 
separate  bedroom,  with  separate  accommodation  for  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex  of  over  12,  unless  living  together  as  man  and 
wife,  so  arranged  that  there  should  not  be  more  than  two  per¬ 
sons  and  one  child  in  any  one  bedroom.  Municipal  housing 
accommodation  should  be  provided  for  those  who  need  it  most 
and  the  rent  decided  according  to  their  ability  to  pay,  or  in  other 
words,  should  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  family  income 
that  remains  after  the  other  necessities  of  life  are  provided. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  the  minimum  requirements  of  an 
individual  or  family,  rent  is  the  most  variable  and  uncertain 
factor,  especially  in  large  towns.  There  are  cases  in  which 
unemployed  families  in  London  have  to  pay  as  much  as  16/- 
and  17/-  a  week  for  a  single  room.  Dr.  Howell,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Hammersmith,  points  out  in  his  Annual 
Report  for  1931  that  instead  of  16%  or  17%  of  the  income  of 
a  family  being  paid  out  as  rent  as  in  pre-war  days,  as  much  as 
50%  of  the  earnings  are  now  not  infrequently  swallowed  up 
in  this  way. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  apparently  takes  the  view  that  5/- 
is  the  correct  amount  for  a  working-class  family  to  spend  on 
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rent.  A  recent  enquiry  by  the  L.C.C.  has  brought  to  light  the 
fact  that  in  a  very  few  cases  less  than  this  amount  is  being  paid. 
The  Ministry  is  accordingly  issuing  instructions  to  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  Committees  that  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  transitional 
benefit  who  have  no  other  source  of  income,  the  maximum 
transitional  payment  should  be  reduced  by  the  amount  that  the 
rent  paid  is  less  than  5/-.  It  will  not  surprise  one  to  learn, 
however,  that  when  the  rent  is  more  than  this  sum,  no  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  issued  to  increase  transitional  payments 
accordingly. 

For  Clothing  Rowntree  allowed  for  a  man  and  woman  6d. 
per  week  and  5d.  for  a  child.  Adjusting  this  amount  accord¬ 
ingly  to  the  present  cost  of  clothing,  Professor  Bowley,  in  the 
New  Survey  of  London  Life  and  Labour,  Vol.  Ill,  19323  gives 
1/1  Ad.  for  a  man  or  woman  and  lljd.  for  a  child.  The  Mersey¬ 
side  Survey  (1931)6  accepts  these  same  figures  excepting  that 
4^d.  extra  is  allowed  for  clothing  for  a  woman,  bringing  the 
woman’s  total  to  l/6d.  Crowden7  estimates  2/0^d.  for  clothing 
for  an  adult  and  this  is  certainly  not  too  much  for  people  are 
now  much  more  particular  about  their  appearance  than  they  were 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  work  unless  decently  clad. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  present  customs  demand  boots  and 
clothing  of  less  wearing  capacity  for  women  than  for  men,  it 
is  also  true  that  men’s  clothing  is  more  difficult  to  make  at  home 
and  costs  more  ready  made.  Accordingly  it  will  probably  be 
wise  to  allow  2/-  a  week  for  a  man  or  woman  and  1/-  a  week 
for  a  child  for  clothing. 

Cleansing  Materials  and  Light  have  been  estimated  by  Bowley 
at  3|d.  for  adults  and  3d.  for  children. 

Fuel  must  of  course  vary  between  summer  and  winter  and  in 
different  districts.  The  Sheffield  survey8  allows  2/1  d.  per  week 
per  family  for  firing,  and  the  Weekend  Review9  puts  it  at  3/- 
weekly  for  coal  or  gas  or  both,  and  points  out  that  this  may  not 
be  sufficient  if  the  dietary  contains  foods  such  as  porridge  or 
haricot  beans  needing  a  lot  of  cooking.  3/-  to  3/6d.  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  family,  rtiay  therefore,  be  considered  a  fair 
all-the-year-round  average  estimate  for  warming  and  cooking. 

In  addition  to  rent  there  remains  as  necessary  expenditure  the 
cost  of  transport  to  work,  compulsory  insurance  deductions,  trade 
union  subscriptions,  and  hospital  and  other  levies,  which  are 
in  some  districts  to  all  intents  and  purposes  compulsory. 

Last  but  not  least  we  have  to  consider  the  important  question 
of  Food.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  a  good  deal  of  shortage 
of  the  right  sort  of  food  exists  and  that  many  children  and 
adults  are  suffering  in  consequence,  and  perhaps  the  mothers  of 
families  most  of  all.  There  is  some  evidence  moreover,  that  the 
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condition  is  getting  worse.  Sir  George  Newman,  as  Chief  Medi¬ 
cal  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education,  tells  us  in  his  Annual 
Reports  that  the  incidence  of  malnutrition  requiring  treatment 
in  school  children  per  1,000  routine  medical  inspections  was  in 
1925,  9.5;  in  1930,  10.6;  in  1931,  11.2,  and  in  1932,  10.7.  From 
these  figures  it  would  appear  that  in  1932  there  was  slightly 
less  malnutrition  among  school  children  than  in  1931.  We  must 
remember  however,  that  the  above  figures  refer  only  to  routine 
inspections  of  children  of  certain  specified  age  groups,  and  that 
each  year  a  slightly  smaller  number  of  children  are  also  referred 
for  some  special  reason  for  medical  examination  by  parents, 
nurses,  school  teachers,  and  attendance  officers.  Among  these 
children  the  amount  of  malnutrition  is  increasing,  for  it  was 
13.3  per  1,000  in  1931,  and  16.3  per  1,000  in  1932.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  enquire  as  to  the  number  of  cases  of  malnutrition  dis¬ 
closed  by  all  examinations  for  which  figures  are  given,  both 
routine  and  special,  we  shall  find  that  there  were  12.1  cases  per 
1.000  in  1931  and  12.9  per  1,000  in  1932.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
above  figures  have  reference  to  cases  of  malnutrition,  in  Sir 
George  Newman’s  words,  requiring  treatment.  In  his  report 
for  1932  for  the  first  time  Sir  George  gives  another  table  of 
cases  requiring  observation.  He  tells  us  that  of  the  1,845,503 
routine  inspections  carried  out  in  1932,  10.7  per  1,000  were 
found  suffering  from  malnutrition  that  needed  treatment,  while 
in  addition  13.8  per  1,000  suffered  from  malnutrition  that 
required  observation.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  an  average 
of  24.5  per  1,000  of  our  school  children  show  definite  signs  of 
malnutrition  which,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  bound  to  effect 
them  adversely  right  through  their  lives. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  say  from  a  single 
physical  examination  whether  a  child  is  suffering  from  mal¬ 
nutrition  or  not,  and  careful  observers  may  come  to  entirely 
different  conclusions.  Moreover,  it  is  very  easy  to  confound 
the  average  with  the  normal  in  which  case  the  standard  for 
comparison  will  be  constantly  falling.  That  varying  standards 
must  exist  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  annual  reports  of  school 
medical  officers  for  1932,  in  different  districts.  In  Leeds  mal¬ 
nutrition  is  reported  in  31  per  1,000  examinations,  while  in 
Wigan  the  figure  is  only  9,  and  in  Kettering  only  two  definite 
cases  were  found  during  the  whole  year. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  that  a  period  of  malnutrition 
makes  a  permanent  scar  on  the  constitution  of  a  child.  The 
School  Medical  Officer  for  Rotherham  states  that  when  a  young- 
child  shows  signs  of  malnutrition  irreparable  damage  has  already 
been  done  and  he  proves  this  assertion  by  a  careful  study  of 
815  children  receiving  milk  at  school,  recorded  in  his  Annual 
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Report  for  1931,  "At  the  start  the  malnourished  children  were, 
on  the  average,  one  inch  below  the  normal  child  in  height,  and 
three  pounds  lighter  in  weight.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
milk  was  to  cause  these  children  to  increase  in  both  height  and 
weight  faster  than  a  normal  child ;  after  seven  months  of  milk 
feeding,  the  deficiency  had  been  reduced  by  some  40%  as  regards 
height  and  weight.  A  further  eleven  months  of  milk  feeding, 
however,  produced  no  further  closing  of  the  gap ;  the  children 
increased  in  height  and  weight  approximately  at  the  normal  rate 
but  showed  no  tendency  to  make  good  the  remainder  of  the 
deficiency.”  The  School  Medical  Officer  for  Bethnal  Green  in 
his  report  for  1932,  emphasises  this  point.  “While  unemployed 
insurance  benefit  and  public  assistance  go  some  way  to  mitigate 
the  worst  results  of  this  long-continued  acute  povertv  of  a  large 
section  of  the  population,  I  am  increasingly  anxious  concerning 
its  eventual  effect  upon  the  health  standards  of  the  borough. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  actual  results  of  the  physical 
deterioration  of  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe  in  consequence  of 
the  blockade  during  the  Great  War  did  not  fully  manifest  itself 
until  after  the  war.  Similarly  it  may  be  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  estimate  the  true  reflex  of  the  present  deprivations  for 
some  years,  and  not  alone  as  possibly  in  raised  morbidity  and 
mortality-rates,  but  in  the  set-back  to  the  rising  standard  of 
health  which  was  fairly  definitely  indicated  before  the  present 
industrial  depression.”  May  we  not  also  justly  attribute  the 
present  manifestations  of  mass-hysteria  in  the  youth  of  Germany 
at  any  rate  in  part,  to  the  mental  and  psychological  effects  of 
under-feeding  during  the  war? 

“The  Medical  Officer”  puts  the  position  very  clearly  in  two 
leading  articles  for  April  and  July,  1933 — “Unfortunately  we 
cannot  make  a  sensational  story  out  of  malnutrition  as  it  occurs 
today — it  produces  a  slow  silent  rot  of  verility,  vitality,  and  fibre 
from  which  recovery  soon  becomes  impossible.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  ill-feeding  to  kill  a  child  directly;  it  takes  very  little  to  sap 
his  value  seriously,”  and  again,  “The  politician  is"  relieved  that 
so  far  we  cannot  say  that  our  children  are  suffering  from  the 
depression;  but  the  physiologist  is  not,  for  he  knows  that  the 
worst  troubles  of  man  are  those  that  lie  latent,  to  be  revealed 
only  when  the  organism  is  exhausted  and  incapable  of  relief.” 

But  to  return  to  the  important  question  as  to  what  is  the 
minimum  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  maintain  health.  Until 
recently  it  was  supposed  that  a  diet  sufficient  to  yield  some  3,000 
calories  and  containing  100  grammes  of  protein  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  Now,  however,  we  have  learned  that  carbo-hydrates 
and  fats  are  only  to  some  extent  replaceable  and  there  must  be 
fat  in  the  diet;  that  all  forms  of  protein  cannot  be  made  use 
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of  equally  by  the  human  body  and  that  for  health  we  need  what 
are  described  as  first-class  proteins  such  as  are  contained  in 
milk,  eggs,  cheese,  and  meat,  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent  in 
peas,  beans,  lentils,  which  are  rich  in  less  easily  absorbed  pro¬ 
tein.  Protective  foods  such  as  vegetables,  fruit,  and  milk  which 
contain  vitamines  are  also  needed,  and  unless  vitamine-containing 
foods  form  part  of  the  dietary,  the  resistance  to  colds,  to  septic 
infections  such  as  boils,  to  pneumonia,  blood-poisoning,  con¬ 
sumption  and  other  diseases  is  lowered,  and  persons  so  affected 
suffer  from  these  diseases  more  readily  and  succumb  more  easily. 
At  the  end  of  his  paper10  on  “The  Significance  of  Vitamines  in 
Practical  Experience”  which  was  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association,  1933,  Dr.  Leslie  J.  Harris 
states  amongst  his  conclusions,  “Adequate  nutrition  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  certain  sections  of  the  community  under  existing 
economic  conditions ;  and  much  scientific  knowledge  of  nutrition 
already  won  fails  to  gain  sufficiently  wide  recognition  or  prac¬ 
tical  application.”  In  1932  the  Ministry  of  Health  published 
a  booklet,  “The  Criticism  and  Improvement  of  Diets”11  in  which 
it  is  stated,  “It  is  generally  agreed  that  one  pint  of  milk  per 
head  per  day  is  advisable  though  the  milk  consumption  of  this 
country  does  not  reach  half  that  figure.”  It  goes  on  to  tell  us, 
“The  value  of  milk  is  twofold.  It  provides  first-class  protein  as 
well  as  acting  as  a  protective  food.”  It  is  important  also  to 
recognise  that  iron  and  traces  of  copper  are  necessary  in  the 
dietary,  and  without  a  sufficiency  of  these,  women  especially 
suffer  from  a  form  of  anaemia  which  has  recently  been  shown 
to  be  prevalent  in  nearly  half  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  Aberdeen,  whose  diet  consists  mainly  of  bread,  margarine 
and  tea. 

It  is  possible,  as  I  have  shown,  to  estimate  the  necessary  diet 
in  terms  of  calories,  and  Cathcart  and  Murray  in  “A  Study  of 
Nutrition,”  published  in  1931  by  the  Medical  Research  Council,12 
give  the  following  table  of  the  amount  of  food  estimated  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  calorie  value,  that  is  required  at  different  ages  : 


Man 

1.00 

Child  8-10  .. 

0.70 

Woman 

0.83 

do.  6-8 

0.60 

Boy  14  up  ... 

1.00 

do.  3-6 

0.50 

Girl  14  up  ... 

0.83 

do.  2-3 

0.40 

Child  12-14 

0.90 

do.  1-2 

0.30 

do.  10-12 

0.80 

do.  0-1 

0.20 

By  means  of  this  table,  as  far  as  calories  are  concerned,  it  is 
possible  to  convert  the  food  needs  of  any  family  into  “man 
values.”  It  will  be  seen  that  a  child  of  from  3  to  6  years 
requires  about  half  as  much  food  as  a  man,  and  a  boy  or  girl 
of  14  as  much  as  a  man  or  woman.  The  Authors  state,  “We 
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were  tempted  to  place  the  value  here  still  higher,  because  from 
casual  observation,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  children  of  both 
sexes  at  or  about  puberty  seem  to  consume  even  more  food  than 
their  male  parents,  especially  when  this  parent  does  not  belong 
to  the  manual  working-class.” 

What  we  really  want  to  know  about  a  diet,  however,  is  not 
so  much  its  caloric  value  as  its  cost.  Professor  Bowley  in  “A 
New  Survey  of  London  Life  and  Labour,”5  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  which  have  been  adjusted  to  1933  prices  : 

Male  over  16  years .  5s.  8d. 

Female  do.  ...  ...  ...  ...  4s.  lOd. 

Male  14-16  years  ...  ...  ...  ...  4s.  lOd. 

Female  do.  .  4s.  6d. 

Child  5-14  years  .  2s.  lOd. 

Child  0-5  years  .  Is.  lOd. 

Crowden7  puts  the  minimum  weekly  cost  of  the  necessary  diet 
for  a  man  at  7/-  and  the  Lancet 13  in  March,  1933,  summarising 
the  estimates  of  different  observers  gives  figures,  the  average 
of  which  is  5/8d.  as  the  minimum  cost  of  food  necessary  for  a 
man.  Professor  Bowley’s  scale,  therefore,  as  applied  to  adults 
may  be  considered  as  approximately  correct.  As  regards  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  it  is  obviously  and  hopelessly  inadequate.  A 
report  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  on  ‘‘Diets  in  Poor 
Law  Children’s  Homes”14  tells  us  that  in  a  home  containing 
about  200  children  the  food  that  is  recommended  will  cost4'6|d. 
per  head  per  week,  provided  that  the  provisions  are  bought  at 
contract  prices.  This  figure  corrected  to  date  works  out  at 
4/3d.  If  we  accept  the  statement  that  every  child  needs  a  pint 
of  milk  a  day  which  will  cost  3d.,  then,  according  to  the  “New 
Survey”  figures,  only  Id.  a  week  will  remain  to  provide  the  extra 
food  for  a  week  for  a  child  of  5,  which  is  of  course  absurd. 

The  fact  that  children  of  different  ages  have  totally  different 
needs  is  not  recognised  as  it  should  be,  and  the  system  adopted 
by  most  public  assistance  authorities  of  estimating  so  much  per 
child,  or  so  much  for  the  first  and  a  little  less  for  each  one  after 
this  is  physiologically  absurd.  In  many  districts  in  London  for 
instance  the  scale  adopted  unofficially  by  the  Conservative  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Public  Assistance  Committees  is  4/-  for  the  first 
child,  3/-  for  the  second,  and  2/6d.  for  the  third  and  2/-  for 
any  other  child. 

Early  this  year,  as  already  mentioned3  a  Medical  inspection 
was  made  of  53  children  belonging  to  21  unemployed  families  in 
one  of  the  Western  districts  of  London.  It  was  possible  to 
obtain  and  verify  the  income  of  each  household  and  also  the 
rent  paid,  and  the  exact  amount  per  head  available  to  provide 
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for  all  the  necessities  of  life,  could  this  be  calculated  This 
varied  from  l/4d.  to  4/6d.  and  averaged  2/54d.  per  week 
Knowing  the  ages  of  all  the  children  in  each  household,  it  was 
easy  to  convert  the  food  needs  of  each  family  estimated  in 
calones,  into  man  values,  ’  and  dividing  the  income  after  rent 
had  been  paid,  by  this  figure,  the  income  per  “man”  was  obtained. 
This  varied  between  2/6d.  and  6/8d.  and  averaged  4/5d.  Now 
it  is  notorious  that  children  require  milk  and  other  vitannne- 
containing  foods  which  are  relatively  expensive.  So  that  the 
calorie  scale  as  applied  to  cost  under  estimates  their  needs. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  shown,  the  sum  of  4/5d.  a  week  per 
“man  ^  is  insufficient  according  to  any  estimate  to  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  food  even  if  spent  on  this  alone. 

Early  in  1933  a  committee  was  set  up  to  determine  the  mini¬ 
mum  cost  of  a  sufficient  diet  at  different  ages  with  Professor 
Rowley  as  chairman.  The  results  of  its  deliberations  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Weekend  Review  of  April  1st,  1933, 9  and  read  as 
follows  :  — 


Males  of  14 

5s. 

0d. 

Children 

aged 

7 

3s. 

10d. 

Females 

do. 

4s. 

2d. 

do. 

do. 

6 

3s. 

8d. 

Children 

aged 

13 

4s. 

lOd. 

do. 

do. 

5 

3s. 

7d. 

do. 

do. 

12 

4s. 

8d. 

do. 

do. 

4 

3s. 

6d. 

do. 

do. 

11 

4s. 

6d. 

do. 

do. 

3 

3s. 

5d. 

do. 

do. 

10 

4s. 

4d. 

do. 

do. 

2 

3s. 

4d. 

do. 

do. 

9 

4s. 

2d. 

do. 

do. 

1 

2s. 

9d. 

do. 

do. 

8 

4s. 

Od. 

This  scale  takes  cognisance  of  the  varying  needs  of  children  of 
different  ages  but  is  open  to  criticism  for  the  following  reasons  : 
Its  Authors  state,  “The  supply  of  at  least  one  pint  of  cow’s 
milk  per  child  per  day  is  considered  essential  for  adequate 
growth,  and  there  is  no  known  substitute  for  it.  That  this 
figure  is  not  extravagant  is  seen  from  the  precept  and  practice 
of  the  United  States,  where  a  quart  a  day  is  the  ideal  aimed 
at  and  often  achieved.”  But  so  far  from  accepting  this  in  its 
entirety,  the  report  goes  on,  “In  estimating  the  minimal  cost 
of  diets  for  children  in  this  report,  it  is  assumed  that  children 
under  one  year  are  breast-fed,  and  that  from  one  to  six  years 
each  child  reecives  a  pint  of  milk  daily.  From  six  to  fourteen 
years  the  allowance  drops  gradually  to  half  a  pint  at  ten  years 
and  to  a  modicum  of  condensed  milk  in  tea  at  fourteen  years  ; 
meanwhile  the  ration  of  cheese  increases  together  with  a  share 
in  the  general  adult  diet.  This  is  not  defended  as  an  ideal,  but 
on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  children  of  the  working-classes  have 
never  had  that  amount  of  milk  and  that  there  is  evidence  that 
they  do  not  generally  use  it  even  when  they  have  a  substantial 
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margin  over  necessities,  and  (2)  that  the  milk  supply  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  insufficient  for  the  amount  needed.”  Neither  of  these 
arguments  would,  however,  appear  convincing.  Moreover,  in 
the  dietary  suggested  for  children  under  6,  while  margarine  is 
advised  even  for  children  of  one  year  of  age,  neither  butter  nor 
meat  is  included.  The  report,  however,  makes  the  following 
most  valuable  admission,  “Again  ability  to  obtain  food  at  lowest 
prices  depends  on  the  neighbourhood  of  markets  or  cheap  shops. 
If  these  are  at  a  distance  the  loss  of  time  and  energy  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  boots  and  waterproof  clothes  should  be  balanced 
against  the  saving  of  a  few  pence.  For  these  and  other  similar 
reasons,  some  margin  should  always  be  allowed  above  the 
minimum  determined  on  more  abstract  grounds.” 

In  April,  1933,  a  Committee  was  formed  by  the  British 
Medical  Association,  in  the  words  of  the  terms  of  reference  “to 
determine  the  minimum  weekly  expenditure  on  foodstuffs  which 
must  be  incurred  by  families  of  varying  size  if  health  and  work¬ 
ing  capacity  are  to  be  maintained,  and  to  construct  specimen 
diets.”  This  Committee  was  representative  and  important  and 
has  issued  a  valuable  and  informative  report16  from  which  the 
following  table  is  taken  :  — 


Cost  per  head  per  week  for  food. 


Adult 

Male 

5s. 

lid. 

Boy  over 

14 

years 

5s. 

lid. 

Adult  Female  ... 

4s. 

lid. 

Girl  over 

14  years 

4s. 

lid. 

Child 

12  and  under 

14 

years 

5s. 

4d. 

do. 

10 

do. 

12 

do. 

4s. 

9d. 

do. 

8 

do. 

10 

do. 

4s. 

2d. 

do. 

6 

do. 

8 

do. 

3s. 

7d. 

do. 

3 

do. 

6 

do 

3s. 

5d. 

do. 

2 

do. 

3 

do. 

3s. 

Id. 

do. 

1 

do. 

2 

do. 

2s. 

8d. 

The  Committee  points  out  that  in  Stockton  and  some  other  towns 
commodities  may  be  purchased  at  slightly  lower  prices  and  they 
add,  “We  calculate  that  the  housewife  who  bakes  her  own  bread 
and  is  able  to  purchase  coal  at  the  rates  prevalent  in  the  North 
saves  3d.  per  “man”  per  week  on  the  amount  spent  by  the  house¬ 
wife  who  purchases  bread.”  The  Committee  further  points  out 
that  “The  higher  cost  of  calories  in  children’s  diets,  as  compared 
with  the  same  number  of  calories  for  an  adult,  makes  the  calorie 
scale  of  coefficients  unreliable  as  a  basis  on  which  to  calculate 
the  minimum  cost  of  adequate  food  for  families  containing  young 
children.”  It  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  sufficient 
allowance  has  been  made  for  this  fact,  and  whether  the  estimated 
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cost  of  the  diet  for  children  is  not  still  a  little  low,  and  the 
report  on  “The  Diet  in  Poor  Law  Children’s  Homes”14  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  tends  to  confirm  these 
suspicions. 

Of  the  many  estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  minimum  needs, 
that  have  been  published,  the  latest  is  the  Sheffield  Survey  (June, 
1933), s  which  gives  :  — 


Aged  man  or  woman 
Alan  16-64 
Woman  16-64  ... 
Youth  14-15 
Girl  14-15 
School  child  5-13 
Child  0-4 


4s.  Sid. 

6s.  Hid.  +  7d.  if  in  active  work. 
6s.  lid. 

5s.  lOid. 

5s.  7d. 

3s.  lOd. 

2s.  lid. 


To  this  amount  must  be  added  2/ld.  per  family  for  fuel  and  also 
cost  of  rent,  Insurance,  Trade  Union  and  travelling  expenses.. 
This  scale  is  much  too  low  in  the  case  of  children,  because  it 
is  based  on  the  absurd  estimates  given  in  the  “New  Survey  of 
London  Life  and  Labour.”  The  fuel  allowance  is  also  deficient. 

If  we  accept  the  British  Medical  Association  Committee’s 
figures  for  the  cost  of  food,  2/-  a  week  for  clothes  for  adults 
and  1/-  for  children,  Professor  Bowley’s  figures  for  cleansing 
materials  and  light,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  table  which  may 
be  considered  as  representing  the  minimum  weekly  sum  on 
which  reasonable  life  can  be  maintained,  under  present  day 
conditions  : — - 


Adule  Male  ...  ...  •••  8s.  24d. 

Boy  over  14  years  ...  ...  ...  ...  8s.  24d. 

Adult  Female  ...  ...  ...  •••  7s.  24d. 

Girl  over  14  years .  7s.  24d. 

Child  12  and  under  14  .  6s.  7d. 

do.  10  do.  12  6s.  Od. 

do.  8  do.  10  5s.  5d. 

do.  6  do.  8  4s.  lOd. 

do.  3  do.  6  4s.  8d. 

do.  2  do.  3  4s.  4d. 

do.  1  do.  2  ...  ...  •••  3s.  lid. 


To  this  must  be  added  rent,  an  average  of  from  3/-  to  3/6d. 
per  week,  per  family,  for  heating  and  cooking,  together  with  the 
cost  of  transport  to  work,  compulsory  insurance,  Trade  Union 
subscriptions,  replacements  of  furniture,  bedding  and  utensils, 

etc.,  etc. 
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